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The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Mississippi  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.     Here  are  the  highlights  of 
progress  under  the  National  Farm  Prograjn  in  Mississip'oi  during  the  7  y<^ars 
since  it  v/as  started: 

INCOME;     Farmers  Make  More  Money — I939  cash  income  up  I3S  percent  from 
1932;  "buying  vov7ev  222  percent  fror.  193^5   farm  real  estate  values  in  I9U0  up 
k'5  percent  from  1933;   $^^.253,7^2  loaned  hy  Farm  Credit  Ar'mini  strati  on  agencies 
from  193^  to  19395  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $955,!3!?6  under  Farm 
Security  Administration  deht  adjustment  service;  5'5, 1^9,000  pounds  of  surolus 
foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fisceJ.  year. 

CONSBRVATION;     Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil — 3^1,500  MississiTDpi 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  *-^^A  program,  representing  ahout  97  "Dorcent  of 
the  State's  cro-oland;   1,712,000  acres  covered  "by  ^-y^ar  agreements  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1939;   975,900  trees  distrihutcd  for  planting 
during  1939. 

SECURITY:     Farmers  Are  Mere  Secure  In  Their  Homes — 32,319  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $13,628,500  from  I935 
to  I9UO;  $1,131,526  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  63U  tenant  families 
started  toward  ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  6,559  ^il'-vS  of  raral 
electric  lines  to  serve  25,069  farm  families  made  Dossible  by  allotments  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  —  8,839  nore  farms  getting  central  station 
service  in  I939  than  in  I935, 
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MOCRACY ;     Farmers  Help  Run  The  Programs — S2  county  AAA  offices  with 
3,215  county  and  community  committeemen  administer  the  AAA  program  locally; 
82  county  committees  and  82  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of 
Farm  Security  Administration;        local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  10 
production  credit  associations  in  operation;  S2  county  land  use  planning 
committees  formed. 


I 
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PART  ONE:     FARM  INCOME 


Mississippi  farmers  in  1939  had  138  per  cent  more  cash  income  than  they 
had  in  1932.    Farm  cash  income  in  Mississippi  was  $l6S,g23,000  in  I939.  Oovernment 
payments  accounted  for  $3^,330,000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  I939  cash  income 
was  27  percent  less  than  in  I929,  when  cash  income  was  $230,000,000.     Cash  income 
in  1932  was  $71,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  hy  the  producers  of 
MississiiDTDi' s  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  ta"ble: 


Tahle  I.     Cash  Income  Received  by  Mississiripi  Farmers  for 
Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1952  and  in  1939 » 
With  Amount  snd  Percent  of  Change 


Gommodi  ty 

Cash  It 
.  1932 

-■come  1/ 
1939  2/ 

Amount  of  ; 
•  Increase, 
■     1939  over 
:  1932 

Percent  of 
•  Increase 
19'^9  over 
"  1932 

(Thousanc.s  of  dollar^; 

(.Percent) 

Cotton 

ko , 9U0 

78, 

37,903 

93 

Cottonseed 

5,297 

12,U29 

7,1-^.2 

135 

Milk  : 

10,208 

3,lgU 

H5 

Cattle  and  calves  . 

2,9S3 

9,810 

6,327 

229 

Hogs 

i.W 

6,661  - 

5,137 

752 

Eggs 

2,155 

3,056 

901 

U2 

Chickens 

1,257 

2,111 

S5U 

68 

Corn 

551 

1,069  • 

518 

9^ 

Peaches 

59 

567 

508 

861 

ly    Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this  table 
are  not  strictly  comparable.    For  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a  crop  year  basis 
for  1932.     All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  Government  payments. 

2/  Preliminary. 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,  including  G-overnment 
payments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  I932.     Cash  farm  income  was  $U, 682,000,000 
in  1932  and  $8,5^0,000,000  in  I939 ,  including  $807,000,000  in  Government  payments. 
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j   Prices  of  7arn  ComTnodities 

Better  -prices  for  Mississi-o-oi  '  s  leadirig  fara  connodities  have  -out  nore 

cash  in-  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices 

received  "by  Mississippi  farm.ers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in 

the  following  tahlej 

Tahle  II.    Average  Prices  Received  hy  Mississippi  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in    19~2  and  in  1939 

Commodity  Uni  t  19'^2  1939  i/ 

(dollars)  (dollars) 


Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt. 

1.25 

1.65 

Hog  s 

cwt. 

3.S5 

5.70 

Beef  cattle 

c^t. 

2.  ^5 

3.  ^5 

U.so 

Veal  calves 

cwt. 

6.50 

Corn 

hu. 

.5U 

.71  2/ 

Oats 

"bu. 

."^^ 

M 

Peaches 

hu. 

.55 

.95 

Potatoes 

hu. 

.72 

.7U 

Swietpotatoes 

hu. 

.53 

.7S 

Pea-iuts 

Id. 

.033 

.0U5 

But :er 

Ih. 

.21 

.25 

Ch: ckens 

.11 

.137 

doz. 

.122 

.169 

Cottonseed 

ton 

12.19 

22.06 

Cotter,  lint 

Ih. 

.o6s 

.053 

ly  Preliminary 

2/    Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value, 

Farm  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm,  income  and  trices  paid  hj/  farmers  declined  sharoly  from  I529  to 
1932.  "but  farm  incom.e  declined  more.     From  19^2  to  1935  there  as  an  increase  in 
"both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  hy  farmers,  ^ut  farm  income  increased,  more. 
Thus  farm  huying  power  fell  off  from  I925  to  I532  sjid  climhed  up-^-ard  from  I532 
to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  "buying  power  in  1939  "^^^  ^72  percent 
as  mch  as  in  I932  and  59  percent  of  the  I525  level.     In  other  woi^.s,   farmers  were 
a"ble  to  huy  ahout  as  much  in  I539  as  in  I929  and  72  percent  more  than  in  I932. 
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In  Mississippi  farm  mrchasing  power  in  1939  was^2  percent  as  much  as  in 
1932  and  95  percent  of  the  I929  level.    Thus  Mississippi  farmers  in  1939  were  in 
a  position  to  "buy  122  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  19*^2  and 
only  5  percent  less  than  in  1929* 

The  farmer's  "buying  power  can  also  he  shown  "bj  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
fann  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  to  prices  paid  "by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.     While  this  measurement  is 
not  available  on  a  State  basis,  MississiTDr)i  farmers  naturally  benefited  from 
Nation-wide  improvement  in  the  excha^nge  value  of  farm  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher 

in  1939  than  in  I932.     The  following  table,  comparing  I939  and  I932,  shows  the 

unit  exchange  value  of  all  farm  productr>,  as  well  as  s"oeciiied  grouns  of  farm 

commodities  that  are  important  in  Missi ssi^oni : 

Table  III.     Unit  Exchange  Value  i/  of  all  Farm  Products  and  of 
Snecificd  Groups  of  Comjnodi ties  Im'oortant  in  Mi ssi ssiiDDi 

Percent  of  Base  Period  Percent 

I9IQ-I91I4   Change 

1932                1939                1939  over 
 [  1932  

All  farm  products  61  77  +26 

Meat  animals  59  91  +5^ 

Cotton  and  cottonseed  UU  60  +36 

13airy  products  7S  S6  +10 

Chickens  and  eggs  77  7S  +1 

\J    Ratio  of  prices  received  to  iDrices  "oaid  by  farmers  for  ccmmoaitics  used  in 
living  and  production,  I9IO-IU  base. 

larm  Real  Estate  Values 

G-ains  in  Farm  income,  prices,  and  buying  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 
re-al  estate  values  on  Mississippi  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933  value 
of  farm  real  estate  was  only  73  pt^rcent  of  the  period  before  the  World  War.  From 
this  low  pint  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Mississippi  rose  to  IO6  percent  of 
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T>re-war  for  the  year  ending  March  I9U0.     Thus  Mississippi  farniers  found  their 
real  estate  ^orth  a"bout  U5  percent  r.ore  early  in  1 9^40  than  in  the  first  virt  'f 

1933. 

lor  the  United  States  as  a  T'hole,  in  the  year  ending  March  I9U0  farn  real 
estate  values  rose  tc  35  loercent  of  the  level  "before  the  World  War,  c^n-oared  T-ith 
only  73  percent  of  pre-^rar  in  the  year  ending  March  1533 •  1^  percent  s^in 

from  1933       19^  followed  more  than  a  decade  ^f  -unlDroken  decline  in  the  value 
of  fam  real  estate. 

Foreclosures,  Sales,  and  3ankrar?tcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  193^)  there  were  more 
voluntary/  sales  of  farms  in  MississiT^pi  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  Dmk:rj.ptci es, 

Vol-ijjitary  sales  and  trades  of  MississiT5pi  farms  were  33*2  per  thousand  for 
the  year  ending  March  193S»  compared  with  17.9  V^^  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  I933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numher  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined 
from  115.3  year  ending  March  I933  to  only  I7.9  per  thousand  for  the  year 

ending  March  1939 , 

Farm  hankruptcies  in  Mississippi  droTDped  from  a  total  of  U5  ir.  the  year 
ending  June  30 ,  I933,   to  ik  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J-ane  30,  I939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16. S  per  thousand  in  the  year  I933  vev  thousand  in  the  year  ending 

March  I939 ,  and  forced  sales  of  farms  declined  from  5U.I  per  thousand  to  I6.8  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period^  farm  hankraptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from    I933  to  1939 . 

All  Phases  of  Farm  Pr-gram  Gontrihute  to  Income  Imi^r-vement 

Farmers  of  Mi ssissixD-oi  received  $9,505,OCO  in  conservation  iDayments  ^onder 
the  1937  program,  $21,513,665  ^ander  the  I938  program,  and  an  estimated  $20,0lU,UlI+ 
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under  the  1539  program,  including  co^jntv  assodaticn  expenses. 

In  ac.dition,  ^onder  the  Price  AdJusT:n:cnt  Act  of  153?  larr.crs  of  the  State 
received  an  estimated  $12,635*718  in  parity  -oar^cnts  on  their  1539  T)roduction. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3-,  1935  »  Mississi^oni  cotton  producers  received 
$13,U2U,3SU  under  the  Cotton  Price  Adiustment  Act  of  I537. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  T^hole,  pa^.mients  under  the  1539  conservation 

Drogram  totaled  $50o,175.199  including  county  association  expenses. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Mississippi  ootained  $bU,253,7U2  in  loans  from  institutions  under 

the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from.  Ma^'  1,  1533»  thro'ogh 

Lecemter  3^1  1539»     I-  addition,  credit  vas  advariccd  to  a  consideracle  num"ber  of 

farmer  cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Nc-  Orleans,  making  lor^g-termi  first  mortgage 
loans,  had  $26,2gO,155  outstanding  in  Mississi-opi  on  locemhcr  3I,  1935,  including 
loans  made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm.  Credit  Administration.  In 
addition,  $7,607,656  of  first  ar.d  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Comissioner  loans 
were  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From  1533        -933  almost  S3  percent  of  Federal  land  hank  and  Com.mdssioner 
loans  made  in  Mississippi  77ere  used  to  T)ay  off  old  de"bts.     Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  he  m.ade  for  refinancing,  since  Octo'^er  1,  1535, 
some  7,^92  Mississippi  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased,  farm.s,  using 
$10,1+26,500  cro-Mt  ohtsincd  from  the  Fe-deral  L^ii-J_  Bar.k  of  I'e-  Orleans  and  the 
Federal  Fam  Mortgage  Corporation,  Trhich  orovides  f -ur/ s  for  Land  Bank  Comm.issi oner 
loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  term.s  of  farms 
which  had  "been  acquired  "by  these  agencies. 

The  10  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made 
^6,Ul8  loans  aggregating  $39,355,355  since  their  organization  in  15-23.  '^'hese 
associations  made  loans  for  all  tj^^es  of  short-term  farm.  OTDerations,     Loans  out- 


standing  o n  Dec ember  3I >  totaled  $1,650, 60S. 

The  New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives  raakes  loans  to  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  husiness  associations.     On  LecemlDer  3I,  1939*  ^^-^  ^^^^^  Orleans 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  37  Mississippi  cooperatives  aggregating  $6,955,199» 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual 
farmers  and  their  cooperative  organizations  ohtained  $5,951*000,000  in  loans  and 
discounts  from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Land  hank  loans  outstanding  on  Lecemhcr  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering 
52s,  in  6  years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1 , UU2 ,000 ,000;  in  the  same 
period  the  12  district  hanks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,S6S 
loans  aggregating  $^91 ,0^7 ,000. 
Le"bt  Ad,1ustment 

In  Mississippi  3»83S  farmers,   through  the  Farm  Leht  Adjustment  Service  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  dehts  through  agreement  with  their 
creditors  hy  $955,5^6  in  the  period  Se^temher  1,  1935,  to  Lecemher  3I,  1939,  a 
debt  reduction  of  15.7  percent.    As  a  result  Mississippi  farmers  have  been  able  to 
pay  $113,807  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling  $gl|, 91+2,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able  to 
pay  more  thsn  $U,SbO,000  in  back  taxes. 
Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Com  and  v/heat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
^stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure. 


-lo- 
in the  United  States  as  a  whole,  yOjOCO  wheat  producers  ootained  loans  on 
their  I938  croD,  totaling  al'out  $^5,000,000  on  85,700,000  hush  els  of  Theat,  and 
""bout  235,000  praiucers  stored^67,000,000  hushcls  01  their  I959  crop  under  loans 
totaling  ahoat  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

'Two  major  export  programs  for  vrheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  J^jjie  30 ,  1933  >  ^-"^^  first  ^v^ear  of  the  wheat  emort  program,  118  million 
"bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^  million 
"bushels  was  assisted  directly  "by  the  e:^ort  program,     Tvon  July  1  through  Decem.her 
31,  1939 »  sables  for  export  of  approximately  2U-g-  million  "bushels  of  wheat  and 
wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  hy  the  continuing  e.xrort  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  doriOstic  wheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  193^  the  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  was  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  193S  ""^^^ 
price  was  accut  3  cents  a'oove  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  ncrm.ally  ahout  J)0 
cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,   this  meant  the  U.  S.   farmer  was  receiidng 
about  33  cents  a  "bushel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  "been  hased  on  the 
"Grid  price. 

Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distri"buticn  and  cons'J.mption  of  surplus  farm,  products 
^as  brought  a'bout  through  two  t^^es  of  programs-J  direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distrihution  to  needy  famdlies  through  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  "buying  power  directly  into  the  hands  of 
low-income  families. 
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In  Mississi-cpi  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  J--zr.e  30,  1S39,  56,189,000  po^ands 
of  suidIus  I  cods  tuffs  were  districutcd  "by  the  Jedera-l  Surolus  Conmoc^ities  Corpora- 
ticn,  conpared  ^ith  a  total  of  1,970 ,075         pcjinds  cis'ricutc-d  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  sar.ie  pericd. 

Commodities  purchased  in  ••■ississippi  included  lU, 215,000  poiands  of  cp.ohage 
ani  2,230  gallons  of  cane  syrj-D, 

Up  to  July  1,  19^,  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  ~as  in  operation  in  Hatties- 
Varg  and  the  rest  of  Forrest  Co-'jinty,  and  Laurel  and  the  rest  of  Jones  County, 
ffhile  others  are  to  he  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  TWO:     CONSERVATION  ANL  WISE  USE  OF  AORICULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Mississippi  since  1933* 

Under  the  first  a^gri cultural  conservation  Drogram  in  193^  ahout  223,900 
Mississippi  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  ahout  79  percent,  or 
6,087,720  acres,  was  covered  "by  applications  for  payments.     A  total  of  9^7,309 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-deioleting  crops.     Soil-huilding  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  ahout  1,712,000  acres  as  follows:    New  sccdings  of  legum.cs  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  p:^iSturo,  and  green  manure  crops  —  1,676,699 
acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  5,337  acres;  terracing  —  2g,6U8  acres; 
and  forest  tree  plantings  —  1,5S3  acres. 

Mississippi  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  AAA 
H   programs.     There  were  203,300  payees  in  the  I937  progrejn  and  312,579  in  the  I93S 
program.    Applications  for  payments  covered  5,898,000  acres,  or  76  percent  of  the 
cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  I937  program  and  8,3^47,000  acres,  or  97  percent 
of  the  croplard,  under  the  1938  program, 

Soil-ouilding  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  Ai'LA.  programs  for  I937  and  I93S: 

Unit  1937  1938 

New  seedings  acres  76U,500  929, 96U 

G-reen-m.anure  and  cover  crops  acres  679,200  2,599,852 

Eorest  tree  practices  acres  ~      9OO  2,253 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  tons  3,^-17  ll,6lS 

Seeding  pasture  mixtures  acres  —  17,578 

Artificial  reseeding  of  pastures  Ihs.  of  seed  —  197,700 

Contour  ridging  lin.  ft.  2,159,000  3,509,000 

Terracing  lin.   ft.  UU, 181, 000  115,71+9,000 

Other  erosion  control  practices  acres  —  388 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  19^8  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  secdings  covered  30,075 i 000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
25,214-4,000  acres.     Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,5^47,000  tons.  Forest 
tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  al^out  2,205,000  acres. 
Protected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  were  carried 
out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  v^as  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392,036,000 
linear  feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Mississi-opi 
farmers  have  signed  5-ysar  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
complGte  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  Lecem."ber  31, 
1939,  2,56s  farms  including  ^90,364  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements. 
This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCO  cam-p  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
State  Extension  Service,     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  State  law, 
include  55,763  farms  and  6,920,220  acres. 

Apm' oximately  130,562  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  heen 
Durchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  hetter  suited,  -orincipally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  US, 267, 000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farms  were  covered  "by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
up  to  June  30,  19^.     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  include 
68,847,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Listricts,  numbering  217,  covered  a  combined 
area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by  January  1, 
13^0,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.     v'fithin  the  217 
organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 
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Approximately  S, 600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
teen  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  prin^ 
cipally  forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  half  of  the  312,000  farms  in  MississiioTDi  contain  voodland, 
and  farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  7,600,000  acres,  or  about  35  percent 
of  the  State's  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  Dublic  and  private  lands  in 
Mississippi  have  been  advancing  rabidly  from  I932  to  19^40 .    Under  the  Clarke-^MclTarj^ 
law,  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  trees,  975*900  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  fam  lands  during  1939» 
Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  fam  lands  under  agreement 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  95^,7^9  acres  in  the  U  National 
Forests  in  Mississir)pi .    Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  than  700,000 
low-producing  acres  have  been  purchased  er  approved  for  purchase  by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years.     Through  protection  and  careful  management 
they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year    1939  more  than  70,000  people  visited  the  U  National 
Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  five  developed  caiiipg rounds, 
^,970,000  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $2l|,g67  v^otq  cut  on  the  National  Forests 
in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939.  12,922  acres  were  reforested  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 

National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Mississippi  to  7U,l67  acres.  

*  Bienville 

De  Soto 

Holly  Springs 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  ^0  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  heen  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  -ourchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933,  about  2^- 
times  as  much  land  as  was  "ourchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939        131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterhelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  ahout  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  3-reat  Plains,  where  protection  is 
especially  needed. 

About  31^,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  I93S  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed 
for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law. 

Under  the  AAA  program  in  193^  about  55,^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were  planted 
to  forest  trees. 
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-PART  THSEE:     C-HEATER  SECUHITY  AED  BETTER  LIVIITG  OIT  TEE  LAJIL 

Aside  from  the  program  designoi  to  provide  greater  equalit"  of  ir.ccr.e  for 
agriculture  as  a  Trhole,  ar^d  llation-vrode  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  "been  given  to  more  needy  fam  fanilies  requiring  additional  aid  to  "become  self' 
supporting,     Soecial  prograr-s  have  "boon  directed  tz  lo'"-inc3me  far-ers  suffering 
fron:  such  additional  handicaps  as  droijght,  poor  farming  practices,  Tom-cut  zv 
inadequate  land,  -^ansound  tenure  cnditions,  or  ovorTrhelming  dclDt. 

From  15'^5  "t"  15^'        Mi ssi ssiroi  the  !F?.rm  Securitv  Admini strati "^n  aided 
32,319  farm  families  T:ith  rural  rehahili tation  loans  aggregating  313,628,500 
to  enable  them  to  get  a  ncr:  start  and  again  cecome  self-sup-oorting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1535 »  17,320 
rehabilitation  "borrowers  in  Mississipri  had  an  average  net  income  of  $Ull,S7  oer 
family  as  compared  vrith  $272,01  in  the  year  "ceforc  they  came  to  ISA  for  help, 
an  increase  of  5I  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  a"bove 
all  de"bts  from  $377.22  tC'  $563. SU,  a  gain  of  kS  iDorcent  in  the  same  period. 
Thus  these  families  h.ad  added  $3,2113,^36  to  the  wealth  of  their  corn-unities  and 
increased  their  ovrn  annual  incomes  "by  a  total  of  S2,U3C,755.     -he  tj'pical 
reha'Dili tation  family  in  Mississippi  has  ocrrovred  $687.77  sx^d  already  has  repaid 
$311.92.    I.'Iississi-cpi  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1535  produced-  $U, 860,838'  worth 
of  goods  for  home  consumption,  com.pared  with  $2,357,267  ~crth  before  entering 
the  Farm  Security  A^dmini  strati  on  program.     In  1535  these  far.ilies  canned  an 
average  of  2^7  quarts  of  fraits  and  vegetables  'oer  familj^,  for  home  c^'^nsumotion; 
produced  an  average  of  k^S  gallons  of  milk  Toer  family;  and  an  average  of  3.S5  t".ns 
01  forage  per  family.     Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Mississinoi  are  now  OToerating 
an  average  of  65  acres,  an  increase  of  IS  acres  since  they  came  to  the  program. 


1 
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This  increased  acrca.^^e,  while  not  adding  materially  to  the  proci-uction  of  commer- 
cial crops,  has  maintained  a  "better  diet  for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  193S ,  33,283  Mississippi  families  had  received  grants 
for  emergency  relief  aggregating  $1,131,526. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  63U 
tenant  families  in  Mississippi  as  of  Decemher  3I,  1939,  aggregating  $2,286,872. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  I935  to  19^0,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  aided  approximately  800,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation 
loans,    B3/  followin.i;  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  3'^C),000  of  these 
"borrowers  covered  "by  a  survey  in  1939  ^^^^  increased  their  not  worth  over  and 
alDove  all  dehts  hy  S6  percent,  and  their  production    of  food  for  home  consumption 
by  6U  percent.    The  average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  vjorth  by  more 
than  $230.^2  since  coming  into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totalling 
more  than  $370,000,000  since  I935.    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  could 
not  get  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  re-naid  more  than 
$130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury,    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  mrchascs  viero  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  3I,  1939, 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939 »  "the  Rural  Elect ri cation  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Mississippi  aggregating  $601,700  for  the  construction  of  6,559  miles  of 
line  to  serve  25,069  farm  families. 
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By  June  3O,  1939,  11,6^1,  or  3.6  vercent  of  the.  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  ".dth  2, SO?.,  or  O.9  percent  having  central 
station  service  tefcre  the  ESA,  hegan  operations  in  19J5«     This  is  a  net  increase 
of  8,339  farms  or  3^5-5  percent. 

There  were  21  HEA-financcd  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  hy 
Sentemher  1,  I939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  ^hcle,  to  the  close  of  1939?  "the  Eural  Electri- 
fication Admdni strati  on  of  the  Lenartment  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  constraction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  famlies.     Already  U00,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to  REA~sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  7/hich  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  numher  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  douoled  from  I935  to  the  present 
time.    Approximately  25  percent  of  Ar^erican  farms  ^/crc  electrified  hy  Januar^^  1, 
1940,  compared  vdth  10. 9  percent  on  Januar:/  1,  I935. 
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PAHT  JOUR:     STRM^GTEENINO  La:OCrjlCY  THROUC-H  THE  7. mi  PROGRiVMS 


Lemocracy  has  "been  'both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 
from  1933       t^-®  present.    Through  local  com.'ii ttees ,   farmers  have  the  resioonsi- 
"bility  for  local  administration. 

Atout  6  million  of  the  Nation's  6, BOO, 000  farmers  arc  participating  in 

the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Hississi'ipi 

and  in  the  United  States  since  the  AAA  ce^an  in  1933  follOT-s: 

Mis sis si opi  United  States 

Numher  of  contracts 

accepted  "by  AAA 

1933               107,729  1933  1,625,912 

193^              97,^73  193^  3,105,110 

1935  111,421  1935  3,399,779 

1936  1/             —  1936  1/  291,652 

1/    Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  "before  January  6,  193^. 

MississiDTji  United  States 

Number  of  payees  ■'Jinder 
the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Progrsjn 

1936  223,  g6o  1936  -^,380,^^7 

1937  203,300  1937  3,7^3,904 
193s  312,579  1933  5,2US,796 
1939  3^1,500  1939  5,76U,200 

The  results  of  referendum  voters  among  Mi ssi ssi^^Toi  farmers  show  the  demiand 
for  full  application  of  the  AAA  programs.     Im.^'Ortant  referenda  in  which 


Mississippi  farm.ers  r>artici-oatcd  were  as  follows: 
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Nature  of  referendum  :      Votes  of  Participa-    t  Percent 

ting  Farmers   :  for 


Com-hogs  Oct.  I93U  :        156  :  5  :  97 

Cotton  (Banldiead-Act)  Lee.  I93U  :205,219  :  6,500  :  97 

Com-iiogs  Oct.  1935  :        309  :  3  :  99 

Cotton  Mar.  I93S  : 226, 356  :  7,232  :  97 

"  Lec,  193s  :l69,S90  :  10,699  :  9^ 

"  Dec.  1929  : 143,269  :  5,429  :  3G 


In  Mississippi  in  1939,  there  vjevo  410  member'?  and  alternates  of  county 
AAA  committees  and  2,g05  members  and  alternates  of  community  ilAA  committees  ^;7hich 
administer  the  ilgricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  v/ere  also  S2 
county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  82  co-'unty 
tenant  purchase  committees.     Cooperating  \^ith  the  Farri  Credit  Administration  ^'orc 
98  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  10  Production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conservation  Ligtricts,   organized  binder  State  law,  include  55,7^3 
farms  and  cover  6,920,220  acres  in  MississiDioi. 

Soil  Conservation  Listricts  are  organized  axid  developed  ■'juder  State  laws 
by  farmers,  who  have  an  opr>ortunity  to  ejpress  their  preferences  both  as  to  planning 
and  operations  within  the  Listrict.    By  ricans  of  these  Listricte  fanners  can  coordin- 
ate their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines  with  tech- 
nical assistance  often  being  furnished  by  local,   State,  ejid  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Planning  by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  problemis,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.  Representa- 
tive farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  mem.bers  of  both  county  and  community 
planning  comma ttees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  what  all  public 
agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 


In  Mississippi,  82  county  Land.  Use  Planning  Comittecs,  with  1,5^7  farmer 
meinDers,  have  "been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  "be  organized  in  19^0, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  anproxi natcly  135,000  farmers  served 
on  AAA  conmittees;   there  Y/ere  2,507  LelDt  Adjustment  Committees;   l,2g9  Tenant 
urchase  Committees;  and  aDproximately  1,500  committees  for  reha*bilitati^'n  leans; 
atout  3»T00  active  ITati^nal  Parm  Loan  Ass^^ciati^ns,  and  52S  Production  Credit 
Associations;  apTDroxim.ately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  cither  org«jiized 
or  in  the  T)rocess  of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  farmers  hy  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  memlDers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  mem"bers  of  com- 
munity Land  Use  Planning  Committees, 


